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At Salisbury University 


Spring Concert 

Saturday, May 9, 2009 



8 p.m. 

Holloway Hall Auditorium 
Dr. Jeffrey Schoyen, Conductor 


Mozart's Violin Concerto in A major, K. 219 


Tickets: $20 Adults • $15 Seniors 60+ 

$5 SU Faculty and Children 12 and Under 
SU Students Free with Valid ID 
Box Office: 410-548-5587 • www.salisbury.edu/sso 


Sponsored by 


















































111 Sperry Van Ness. 

Miller Commercial Real Estate 


Commercial Real Estate Brokerage 
& Property Management 

410-543-2440 

www.SVN.com 


206 East Main Street, Salisbury, MD 21801 


Call Me For All Of Your 
LIFE,HEALTH,AUTO, 

& HOMEOWNERS 

INSURANCE NEEDS. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 

Gamee Elliott 

923 Eastern Shore Drive 
Salisbury, MD 21804 
Phone: (410) 749-4725 


Like a Good Neighbor, 
State Farm is there.® 
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MEG Communities is pleased to highlight two of their residential developments on 
Virginia's Eastern Shore. They offer exquisite home building lots and lot/home packages 
in waterfront community settings. 


Minutes from Wallops Island 

mi 


- Interior lots starting at $99,000 www.oldemillpointe.com 

- Architectural review and protective covenants 

- Creekfront with access to the Chincoteague Bay and Atlantic Ocean 

- Freshwater fishing on site 

Route 175 (Chincoteague Road), Left on Fleming Road, Olde Mill Pointe is 1.5 miles on the right. 


Watch the Sun Rise Over the Atlantic 


OCEAN VIEW 

a waterfront community 


- Lot/home packages starting at $299,000 www.oceanviewva.com 

- Architectural review and protective covenants 

- Creekfront with access to Gargathy Bay and Atlantic Ocean 

- Community Center 

Route 13, East on White’s Neck Road, Ocean View is 2 miles on the left. 


For complete information and tours, please contact our sales office. 


Grand Bay Properties 
5051 Lankford Highway • New Church, VA 

757 - 824-0808 

sales@grandbayproperties.com • www.grandbayproperties.com 
















Kia-Hui Tan 

Violinist Kia-Hui Tan has performed as concerto soloist, recitalist and chamber musician on five 
continents including at London’s Barbican Hall and New York’s Carnegie Weill Recital Hall. 
Described in The Strad as a violinist whose virtuosity was astonishing, she has broadcast live on 
radio, television and the Internet, recorded soundtracks for film and theatre, and freelanced with 
many orchestras in the U.K. and U.S., often as concertmaster. A keen advocate of new music, she 
has performed music of more than 40 living composers and premiered over two dozen solo and 
chamber works, some of which have been released on CD. 

Recently appointed assistant professor of violin at The Ohio State University School of Music, 
Tan has served as faculty at Cornell University, University of Toledo, The Cleveland Institute of 
Music, Cleveland Music School Settlement, and the International Summer Music Festival and 
School in Colombia. She frequently accepts invitations to present master classes, adjudicate 
competitions/auditions and guest conduct youth/college orchestras. Continually expanding her 
solo repertoire of approximately 200 works, she particularly enjoys collaborating with composers 
and presenting new or unjustly neglected masterpieces. Her current research and performing 
interests include the complete works of Eugene Ysa and the vastly unexplored repertory for 
unaccompanied solo violin. 

Tan studied piano, violin, music theory and composition from an early age in her native 
country Singapore and earned the Licentiate of the Royal Schools of Music (U.K.) diploma at age 
14. She was awarded scholarships to the Guildhall School of Music and Drama (London) and 
The Cleveland Institute of Music, where she was conferred the Doctor of Musical Arts in 2001. 

She has won numerous prizes for violin, chamber music, new music and academic scholarship, and 
attended various summer camps in the U.S. (Encore, Meadowmount and Norfolk), U.K. 
(Britten-Pears/Aldeburgh and IMS/Prussia Cove) and Japan (Pacific Music Festival). 

Her principal teachers included David Takeno, David Updegraff and Stephen Shipps. 



SSO Patrons: 2008-2009 Concert Season 


Platinum Partner 
($5,000 - $9,999) 

Clear Channel Outdoor 
Peter and Judy Jackson 
Garrett and Elizabeth Layton 

Gold Partner 
($2,500 - $4,999) 

C. Richard Anderson 
Exxon Mobil Foundation 
PennPAT— 

Pennsylvania Performing Artists on Tour 

Conductor's Circle 
($1,000 - $2,499) 

Michael and Joanna Abercrombie 
Thomas and Mellinda Brandon 
Jennifer Seidel Duhe 
Janet Dudley-Eshbach and Joe Eshbach 
Regina Kotowski 
Maryland State Arts Council 
John and Patricia Proctor 
Susan Purnell 

Thomas and Theresa Riccio 
Leslie Russo, Law Offices of Otway Russo 
Salisbury Wicomico Arts Council 
Paul Scott 

Marilyn Cahall Seidel 

Jeff Sher, Apple Discount Drugs 

George and Phyliss White 

Player's Circle ($500 - $999) 

Charles and Cheryl Brenner 
David and Susanna Buchanan 
James M. Crouse, D.D.S., PA. 

Brent and Amy Miller 
Stephanie Willey 

Benefactors ($250 - $499) 

Maarten Pereboom and Ruth Baker 
Ervin and Donna Bowden 
Bernie and Jean Dormer 
Granger and Company, PA. 

George and Kathy Hayne 

Tom Hehman and Elizabeth Hamilton 

Robert and Eleanor Hoekstra 

Walter Matern 

Mildred Palmer 

Frank and Emilie Robinson 

George and Nancy Rubenson 


Alan and Margaret Selser 
Haroldine Shaner 
Kathleen Shannon 
Sperry Van Ness, 

Miller Commercial Real Estate 
Trimper’s Rides and Playland 

Friends ($100 - $249) 

Robert and Nancy Adkins 

Atlantic Retina Center 

Charles and Ellen Bloodsworth 

Michael and Margaret Buchness 

Donald and Lynn Cathcart 

Linda Cockey 

Richard Culver 

Anne Cuomo 

Ron and Karen Davis 

Gen Deggendorf 

Delmarva Power, John Petito 

Gamee Elliott 

Louise Essick 

Edwin and Norma Fleischer 
Mary Beth Goll 
Reba Goslee 
Grand Bay Properties, 

MLG Communities 
William Hooper 

Robert and Katherine Hutchinson 
Paul Johnston 
Paul and Mary Johnston 
Adrianne and Lewis Kadushin 
Lawrence and Veronica Knier 
Rod and Pat Layton 
Richard and Jane Leavitt 
Ernest and Elizabeth Matthews 
Jim and Cora Mitchell 
Marty and Marilyn Neat 
Susan Parker 
Lyubov Paskova 
Edward Prager 

Salisbury Elks Lodge, B.PO.E. 817 
Lester and Lillian Simpson 
Charles F. and Fran Smith 
Jeffrey Schoyen and Sachiho Murasugi 
Preston Tawes 
Donald Taylor 

M. William and Frances Tilghman 
Debra Welsh 

Ronald and Susan Wilkins 
Richard and Elizabeth Wootten 
Susan Zimmer 


This list reflects SSO Patrons as of May 1. If you have not yet become a Patron, but wou 
like to join those who support the SSO, please pick up a Patron Membership Brochure 
the lobby or contact the SSO office at 410-548-5587. The SSO extends its sincere 
appreciation to all of its Patrons and Sponsors for making these events possible! 


Mark Your Calendars! 

Salisbury Symphony Orchestra 
2009-2010 Concert Season 

Children's Concert 

October 17, 2009 


Winter Concert 

December 12, 2009 

March Concert 

March 6, 2010 

Spring Concert 

May 15, 2010 


If you are currently not an SSO Patron and would like to be on our mailing list to receive our 
Concert Season brochure, call or e-mail Derek Bowden in the SSO office at 410-548-5587, 
dtbowden@salisbury.edu. Season brochures list details about all season concerts and are an 
opportunity to purchase season tickets at pre-concert rates. Season brochures are mailed 
out late summer/early fall. 


SSO Advisory Board SU Partners 

Dr. Peter Jackson, chair 

, T ^ , . Dr. Tanet Dudley-Eshbach 

Mellmda Brandon, vice chair ° n ., U TT 

President, SU 

Kimberly Roemer-Granger, treasurer 


Dr. Richard Anderson 
Dr. Linda Cockey 
Lee Knier 
Elizabeth Layton 
Dr. Walter Matern 
Amy Miller 
Tom Hehman 
Dr. Paul Scott 
Phyliss White 


Dr. Thomas Jones 

Provost and Vice President, Academic Affairs, SU 


Dr. Rosemary M. Thomas 

Vice President, SU Advancement, 
and Executive Director, SU Foundation, Inc. 


Dr. Maarten Pereboom 
Dean, Fulton School of Liberal Arts 



SALISBURY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

At Salisbury University 


Spring Concert 

Saturday, May 8, 2009 
8 p.m. 

Holloway Hall Auditorium 

PROGRAM 


Overture to King Stephen , op. 117 

L.V. Beethoven 

Violin Concerto No. 5 in A major ; k. 219 

I. Allegro aperto 

II. Adagio 

III. Rondeau, Tempo di Menuetto 

Kia-Hui Tan, violin 

W.A. Mozart 

INTERMISSION 



In circles of blue Jerry Tabor 

Commissioned by the Salisbury Symphony Orchestra 
World Premiere 


Symphony No. 3 in D major ; d. 200 

I. Adagio maestoso-Allegro con brio 

II. Allegretto 

III. Menuetto & Trio, Vivace 

IV. Presto vivace 

F. Schubert 

Hungarian Dances 

No. 5 Allegro 

No. 7 Allegretto 

J. Brahms 


SALISBURY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

At Salisbury University 
Dr. Jeffrey Schoyen, Music Director 


Violin 1 

Bass 

French Horn 

*Sachiho Murasugi, 

*Thomas Long 

*Charles Doherty 

concertmistress 

Fred Geil 

Seth Friese 

Nathan Anderson 


Skylar Schirtzinger 

Lorraine Combs 

Justin Gopal 

Flute 

Norm Smith 

Leticia Holyoke 

^Lesley Weihs 

Tuba 

Zeynep Karacal 
Richard Leavitt 

Susan Zimmer 

John Scott 

Page Miller 

Rebecca Racusin 

Oboe 


John Yoon 

*Amy Sterling 

Percussion 


Glenda Bates 

*Chris Reavis 

Violin II 

*Bobbie Thamert 

Clarinet 

Jeanne Feltes 

Jane Mahoney 

Kelly Barnes 

*Otello Meucci 


Mary-Beth Goll 

Susan Parker 

Debra Scott 


Jenel Waters 

Ian Zelaya 

Bass Clarinet 

Frank Mahoney 


Viola 

Management 

Derek Bowden, Mana, 


*Daniel McCarthy 

Bassoon 

Mitchell Melton, 

Cassie Stephenson 

*Paul Scott 

Kari Shea 

Stage Manager/Librarim 

Cello 

*Jeremy Riffle 

Trumpet 


Kristi Friese 

*Ron Davis 


Dan Kotowski 

James Ellis 


Martha Mancuso 

Bill Williams 


Hyo Bin Sung 

Trombone 

*Lee Knier 

Kurt Ludwick 

Lena Varuolo 



Principal 


Overture to King Stephen, op. 117 
Ludwig Van Beethoven (1770-1827) 

As the Napoleonic wars turned 19th-century Europe inside out, members of the nobility and the well-to- 
do found themselves with increasingly fewer locations at which to spend their summer holidays. Because it 
was in neutral territory, Teplitz (Teplice, now in the Czech Republic) became the destination of choice for 
numerous Viennese aristocrats and other citizens. It was here, in the summer of 1811, that Beethoven 
quickly composed the incidental scores to both Konig Stephan (King Stephen), Op. 117 , and Die Ruinen vonAthen 
(The Ruins of Athens), Op. 113 , setting to music texts written by August von Kotzebue. 

Both works had been commissioned for the opening of the new imperial theater in Budapest on 
February 10, 1812. The occasion was patriotic, and though King Stephen is ostensibly a tribute to an earlier 
Hungarian king (the work’s subtitle is “Hungary’s First Benefactor”), it actually pays homage to the then- 
current Austro-Hungarian Kaiser, Franz. 

The overture, in the key of E flat major, is the only section of King Stephen that is still regularly 
performed. Marked Andante con moto—Presto, it opens with a brief brass outburst that initiates a slow 
introduction. The main theme is a syncopated, arpeggiated tune that almost immediately dissolves into a 
transition to a new key. An arching melody in which each note is of equal duration heralds the second 
theme group; the closing theme is similarly built of equal note values. Typically, overtures in sonata-allegro 
form forego a repeat of the exposition, and King Stephen is no exception, though a return of the introductory 
material momentarily suggests that a return of the exposition will follow. Woodwinds initiate the 
development with part of the first theme, and an exhilarating dynamic expansion from pianissimo abrupdy 
halts at total silence before the recapitulation. A further key change marks the beginning of a coda that 
further develops themes from all three parts of the exposition. 

Violin Concerto No. 5 in A major, K. 219 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791) 

Each of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart’s successive violin concertos is longer and more epic than the one that 
preceded it, and by the time he reached the last of the authentic ones, the Violin Concerto No. 5 in A major, K. 
219 (the “Turkish” Concerto), Mozart had managed to create something very nearly in line with the 
instrumental concerto of the next century. Though the piece itself is clearly within the classical chamber 
concerto tradition, its scale (better than 25 minutes, usually) and the degree of its technical demands mark 
the work as something new for the violin. Many pieces with equal or greater raw physical demands had 
already been composed by the time of the Concerto No. 5 , but none of them has survived the test of time, 
and certainly none is as formidable a piece of music—it is not without reason that this is the only one of 
the five to regularly receive as much attention from musicologists and historians as do the crown jewels of 
Mozart’s piano concerto catalog. A warhorse of the student repertory and a staple of the professional’s diet, 
this may well be the most frequently played violin concerto ever written. 

The dramatic scope of the Concerto No. 5 is truly impressive: it is very nearly an opera in concerto 
guise, with the soloist as protagonist. Mozart no longer asks the soloist to be content merely to slip into the 
first movement after the orchestra has made the requisite exposition of the main material, but instead 
actually stops the Allegro aperto movement altogether at the point of the solo violin entry and provides a 
wonderfully rich six-measure Adagio. The Allegro aperto almost immediately begins anew, but the fact that 
the solo violin had the power to halt the entire ensemble at so unlikely a juncture remains fresh in the mind 
throughout the rest of the concerto—and it is worth noting that even as that Allegro aperto opening music 
takes off again, the violinist supplies a completely new melody, a high-flying, electrifying one, to go along 
with it. 

The Adagio is a superb movement, longer by a considerable span than the slow movements of the 
previous four concertos. The melody tumbles along sublimely, and in the central portion we are treated to 
one of the most astoundingly beautiful passages ever conceived. 

Mozart turns again to the French Rondo finale that he used in the third and fourth violin concertos 
for his third movement (Tempo di menuetto). In a French Rondo, the basic movement is interrupted in 
mid-stride by a section that contrasts with it in every way, and it is from this contrasting section—a wild, 
frenzied Allegro—that the “Turkish” Concerto gets its nickname. 

In circles of blue (composed 2008, commissioned by the SSO) 

Jerry Tabor (b. 1966) 

(Notes by Jerry Tabor) 

In circles of blue reflects my experimental approach to making music, but it also incorporates my roots as a 
jazz musician. In fact, this composition represents my attempt to get back to what inspired me to become a 
musician in the first place. Always fascinated with harmony and wishing I could “live in the sound” of it, I 
composed In circles of blue to create one dimension of the sound world in which I wish I could live. Every 
sound in the piece was chosen because it resonates within me in a particular way. The process of finding 
these sounds is just as important to me as the discovery of them. It was this experimental perspective that 


compelled me to incorporate the process of discovery in the structure of the composition (much the way 
Charles Olsen did in his poetry). Thus, a cycle emerges in which the music returns to and intensely explores 
harmonies that were previously presented only in passing. The meditative nature of the music that this 
process engenders—the way the harmonies reemerge and “hang” in time, almost motionless—is for me 
like standing in front of a painting by Mark Rothko. His huge canvases engulf the viewer so that all the 
inner workings of each color field become the primary focus. Likewise, the monolithic soundscapes of In 
circles of blue require us to look inside the sounds because we can’t very easily see the outside 
of them. 

The large fields of sound found in the music also seem to eschew a sense of time. An 
acknowledgement of that is built into the very annunciation of chords throughout the piece. The 
beginnings and endings of harmonic statements are often written to be “messy,” not at all together within 
each ensemble. But at times this messiness is filtered out and the harmonies are presented with “clean 
edges.” Going one step farther is the way the chords sometimes interrupt one another, which requires the 
utmost precision in the ending of one harmony and the beginning of the next. While the music seems to 
totally lack a sense of time, these moments of temporal clarity, as they “bubble” up to the surface, reveal 
that time is actually the backbone of the structure. 

As a composer who resides deeply within the American experimental tradition I hope anyone 
listening to In circles of blue will not expect anything of the music, but instead simply allow the sounds to 
pour over him/her for the purpose of discovering and rediscovering—along with me—what makes these 
sounds who they are. In circles of blue was commissioned by Dr. Jeffrey Schoyen and the Salisbury 
Symphony Orchestra. I express to them, and to Derek Bowden, my deepest gratitude for their interest in, 
and support of, my music. 

Symphony No. 3 in D major, D. 200 
Franz Schubert (1797-1828) 

When compared to the estimable boadoad of vocal music he composed in 1815—nearly 150 lieder, three 
singspiels and numerous choral works—Franz Schubert’s instrumental output for the same year seems 
rather unimpressive. However, his second and third symphonic essays count among the total, and one 
might righdy conclude that these two splendid and sizeable works make up for any imbalance of musical 
direction. The Symphony No. 3 in D major, 

D. 200 was begun during late May and finished just under three months later, with the bulk of the work 
being done duringjuly. Like each of the other early symphonies (the six written before the “Unfinished” 
Symphony of 1822), it was not published during Schubert’s lifetime; only after it appeared in the first 
Schubert complete works edition in 1884 did it become an object of widespread attention. 

Schubert places a slow introduction before the main body of the first movement. Perhaps more than 
any other episode of the Symphony , this shows Franz Joseph Haydn’s indirect hand in the youthful 
Schubert’s style: long-sustained octaves, complete with timpani roll, precede gradually shifting harmonies 
that, in true late Haydn fashion, migrate into a sullen D minor. The burst back into the major mode at the 
start of the Allegro con brio is a welcome one, and the fleet-footed tune that unfolds has the character of a 
peasant's dance to it; its infectious rhythms spread to the subsidiary melody as well. The Allegretto that 
follows is in ternary form; the central episode takes off on a clarinet solo, to which the strings lend a gentle 
“oom-pah” support—one of Schubert’s most characteristically Viennese touches. 

Filled with accented upbeats, the minuet (marked Vivace) is a particularly energetic example of its 
species. The oboe and bassoon get a nice duet during the German dance-like trio. The finale (Presto 
vivace) is a five-minute plunge headlong into the frantic (but good-naturedly so) world of the tarantella. 

Hungarian Dances 
Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 

Brahms originally published his Hungarian Dances as two batches of piano duets in 1869 (numbers 1-10) and 
1880 (the remainder). They were quite successful at the time, but they’ve become best known in their later 
orchestral guises. Just how firmly Brahms’ name can be attached to this music is a matter of some small 
argument. Brahms himself dressed only numbers 1, 3 and 10 in orchestral garb, and he refused to take 
credit for the melodies in the keyboard versions; he referred to them merely as arrangements. Yet the 
resulting dances are fairly far removed from their original Magyar folk and Gypsy forms—Brahms didn’t 
quite understand the difference between the two—and tend to be more elegant and well crafted than the 
more commercial cafe-style music that most strongly influenced Brahms here. Numbers 11, 14, and 16 
seem to be wholly original pieces. 

Almost all the pieces depend on sudden contrasts between restraint and explosive energy, but the two 
original groups of pieces (actually, each group consists of two sets of dances) have rather distinct characters. 
The first 10 dances are, in general, the more lively, while the final 11 tend to emphasize the melancholy 
aspects of Hungarian music. 


2009 Classical Archives 


Debra Welsh, DDS, MS 

Diplomate, Amencan Board of Peril 


Periodontology 


Practice Limited to Periodontics 


■ cosmetic gum enhancement 
bone regeneration 
dental implants 


410-548-1955 
fax: 410-548-2677 
1321B Ml Hermon Rd. 
Salisbury, Maryland 21804 


WSCL 89.5 Classical Music & NPR News/WSDL 90.7 NPR News & Talk 



Dei marva' s 
1st Choice 

for Classical Music 
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NPR News 


410.543.6895 ~ www.publicradiodelmarva.net 



WSCL & WSDL are owned and operated for the people of Delmarva by the Salisbury University Foundation, Inc. 


SALISBURY UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION, INC. 











Law Offices 
of 

Otway Russo 

108 Downtown Plaza 
Salisbury, MD 

"The Firm for the Eastern Shore" 



The Legacy Society at Salisbury University 


A Planned Gift To SU Lets You 
Match Your Gift To Your Goals 


If your goal is to make 
a gift to SU, you have 
several unique choices: 

■ To complete your gift 
quickly and easily 

You can write a check now. 

Benefit: A charitable income tax 
deduction and the satisfaction of making 
a gift of immediate impact to SU 

■ To defer the gift until after 
your lifetime 

You can name SU as a beneficiary in 
your will. 

Benefit: Full control of your assets 
during your lifetime and a donation 
that is fully exempt from estate tax 

■ To receive guaranteed, fixed 
income from your gift that 
is partially tax-free 

You can create a charitable gift annuity. 

Benefit: A guaranteed income for life, 
current and future savings on income 
taxes, and possible reduction or 
elimination of capital gains tax 

■ To create a hedge against 
future inflation from your gift 

You can create a charitable remainder 
unitrust. 

Benefit: Variable income payments, a 
charitable income tax deduction and 
possible reduction of estate taxes 



■ To secure a fixed life income 
from your gift while avoiding 
market risks 

You can create a charitable remainder 
annuity trust. 

Benefit: Fixed income payments, a 
charitable income tax deduction and 
often a boost to your rate of return 

■ To avoid capital gains tax on 
the sale of an asset you will 
use to fund your gift 

You can contribute long-term 
appreciated securities or other property. 

Benefit: A charitable income tax 
deduction, no capital gains tax on the 
sale of the asset and immediate 
impact to SU 

■ To make a large gift with 
little cost to you 

You can contribute a life insurance 
policy you no longer need. 

Benefit: Current and potential future 
charitable income tax deductions and 
immediate impact to SU 




SALISBURY UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


For more information or to make a gift, please contact Kim Nechay 
at the Salisbury University Foundation, Inc. 
at 410-543-6176 or e-mail her at krnechay@salisbury.edu. 












Billboards • Truck Lettering 
Banners • Tee Signs 


Caught your eye! 


The World's Largest Outdoor Advertising Co. 

Total Delmarva Coverage! 


Clearchannel 

OUTDOOR 


1.543.2100/800.899.9960 

D8 N. Salisbury Blvd • Salisbury, MD 21801 










This evening’s concert 
is sponsored by 


Apple Discount Drugs 



and 


The Law Offices of Otway Russo 
















